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BRITISH RAILWAYS DURING AND 
AFTER THE WAR 



BY SYDNEY BROOKS 



Few things have been more completely satisfactory to an 
Englishman in our conduct of this war than the management 
of the British railways. It was one of the problems we had 
really thought out, with the result that plans laid down in 
times of peace were carried out with a flawless efficiency 
when the hour struck for their application. As long ago as 
1871 the Regulation of the Forces Act was passed, em- 
powering the Government to take control, whenever neces- 
sary, of the railways of the country. Ever since then official- 
dom and the heads of the different companies have worked 
in the closest co-operation, devising their programme of 
mobilization, agreeing on the best points of concentration, 
mapping out the most convenient routings, computing the 
amount of stock that would be available at various centres 
for the transportation of troops and material, arranging not 
the terms but the principles of the financial agreement be- 
tween the State and the railways, drawing up elaborate 
time-tables, choosing from among the managers of the com- 
panies the men who would be best qualified to take command 
at a crisis, studying, in short, in detail and as a whole, the 
infinitely difficult task of converting to war uses a railway 
system not one mile of which had been built with an eye to 
strategic considerations. 

For over forty years the work had been going on, each 
year, of course, seeing some addition to or variation of parti- 
cular points in the scheme of operation, but probably no 
change at all in its general character. From the very first 
the objects to be aimed at were clear: First, to run the rail- 
ways as a complete unit, a single system; secondly, to place 
their management in the hands of an executive committee 
composed of the best men from the principal companies ; and, 
thirdly, to compensate the railways so that the shareholders, 
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even if they gained nothing, would lose nothing hy having 
come under national control. 

War was declared on August 4th, 1914. On the same 
day the Government took over the railways, and the mobiliza- 
tion scheme came into force. A fortnight or so later the 
whole of the original Expeditionary Force, about 120,000 
strong, had been landed in France without anyone in Ger- 
many and very few people in Great Britain knowing any- 
thing about it. Southampton, which was closed to all but 
military traffic, was the port of embarkation. Eighty trains 
a day converged upon it. Each train ran to its fixed sched- 
ule. Each train was made up of the precise equipment as- 
signed to it. And each carried precisely the troops which 
the scheme had allotted to it. 

There was not, I believe, a single case in which the men 
of the Expeditionary Force had to wait for their trains. 
They were entrained, detrained, embarked, disembarked, 
without hitch or accident or the loss of a minute of time or 
a pound of equipment. The mobilization order called for 
1,500 trains and the conveyance of 60,000 horses in 9,000 
trucks. On one day 213 special troop trains were in motion 
in different parts of the country. On another the railways 
ran 104 trains, carrying 25,000 troops, over 6,000 horses and 
1,000 tons of baggage. They were scheduled to reach South- 
ampton at intervals of twelve minutes during the sixteen 
hours from dawn to dark. A special instruction provided 
that if any train was as much as twelve minutes late it was 
to be regarded as having missed its turn. It was to be side- 
tracked at any convenient spot, and the transport was to 
leave without waiting for it. The instruction was not neces- 
sary. No single train during the whole embarkation period 
failed to fall into and to keep its appointed place in the 
procession. 

What began so brilliantly has been as brilliantly sus- 
tained. Since the outbreak of the war the British railways 
must have carried to and from the different ports of embarka- 
tion and shipment, for purely military purposes, not less 
than 13,000,000 persons, about 2,000,000 horses and mules, 
at least 70,000,000 gallons of petrol, 1,500 tons a week of 
mail matter, and something like 25,000,000 tons of explosives 
and material. But that has been only part, and by no means 
the most complex part, of their services. An immense amount 
of traffic, unprecedented in character, volume, origin and des- 
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tination, has devolved upon them throughout the country. 
Huge factories have sprung up where no factories existed 
before the war. Little wayside stations have become the 
centres of vast encampments. Half a dozen important ports 
have been taken up wholly by naval needs and their normal 
traffic diverted elsewhere. Small and unconsidered lines 
have grown to be vital arteries. The munitions industry, 
which necessitates the manufacture of components at widely 
separated factories to such an extent that four or five works 
at four or five different places may each have contributed to 
the completed shell, has likewise involved the railways in 
colossal readjustments. 

And with all this, with an extra burden of traffic and an 
abnormal wear and tear and endless dislocations of their 
established routine, the railways have had to get along with 
a greatly depleted staff. Of the 640,000 men and boys who 
were in the service of the companies before the war nearly 
170,000 have joined the Colors; and their places have been 
only partially and inadequately filled by the 60,000 women 
who have taken up railway work. Not only, however, have 
the companies throughout a period of unexampled stress 
been short-handed; not only have they had to do with- 
out one man in every four of the rank and file ; but renewals 
and repairs have fallen necessarily into arrears. Shops that 
should have been building new engines or overhauling old 
ones have been given up to making shells and aeroplanes 
and motor lorries. Steel that should have been rolled into 
new rails has been commandeered for ship plates and muni- 
tions. All the British railways are now being worked on 
the narrowest margin of safety known in their history. 

But they have done much else besides transporting troops 
and material and keeping the internal trade of the country 
alive and handling and distributing an inordinate volume of 
imports. Before the war they had spent some £50,000,000 
on docks and harbors. These they at once turned over to 
the Government. They had spent a further £6,000,000 or so 
on steamers and tugs, and practically the whole of their fleet 
has been requisitioned by the Admiralty. Some of their 
shops have been turned into munition factories; others have 
specialized in turning out transport wagons, telephone equip- 
ment, and a variety of special vehicles for armament traffic. 
The vast works at Crewe, Swindon, Doncaster and Gorton 
have been busier on Government than on railway work. 
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The companies, again, have converted some of their 
steamers into hospital ships. Several of their convalescent 
homes are now homes of rest for wounded soldiers. At not 
a few of their shops repairs and construction for the Navy 
have been undertaken. They have furnished the Army with 
the most perfectly equipped ambulance and commissariat 
trains in existence. Special corps of railway men have 
helped to rebuild the shattered bridges and tracks of France 
and to restore, maintain and develop that wonderful system 
of railway communications behind the British Front which 
is one of the biggest achievements of the war. Taking all 
the theatres of war together, British railwaymen and engi- 
neers have laid down not less than 4,000 miles of track. 
And in handling the wounded, in stretcher-bearing and in 
all kinds of ambulance work the railwaymen, thanks to their 
training in first aid, have been invaluable. 

I need not say that the companies have done everything 
in their power to provide for the comfort and refreshment 
of travelling soldiers and sailors or that they have been 
splendid subscribers to the War Loans or that they have 
generously supplemented the Government allowances to the 
dependents of their own employees who have joined up, or 
that, as large landowners, they have heartily seconded the 
national efforts to increase the production of food. One 
takes all that as a matter of course. But it is worth empha- 
sizing that the British railways, the target in other years 
of much bitter and ignorant criticism, their efficiency ques- 
tioned and their public-spiritedness denied, have, in this 
war, by a supreme effort of cooperation that has extended 
from top to bottom of the profession and among all the 
companies alike, rendered the nation and the national cause, 
at home and at the Front, inestimable services. It would 
be difficult to say to what body of men we owe more than 
to the railwaymen or whose claim on the gratitude and 
admiration of their countrymen could well exceed that of 
Sir Guy Granet and the members of the Railway Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Naturally, the railways have not been able to perform 
their overriding functions as an integral part of the war 
machine without a considerable derangement of the ordi- 
nary traffic schedules. Since the war began they have closed 
some 500 stations in Great Britain. They have discontinued 
more than that number of trains. Passenger fares have 
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been increased by fifty per cent in order to discourage 
travelling. Breakfast, luncheon, tea and dining cars have 
been almost universally discontinued. Excursion trains 
and cheap fare facilities, with but a few exceptions, were 
withdrawn before the war was eight months old. The reser- 
vation of seats and compartments, saloons for private parties, 
through coaches, the conveyance of motor-cars and carriages 
on passenger trains, the collection and delivery of travellers' 
luggage in advance, and many other conveniences of peace 
have been abandoned; and the amount of free luggage that 
a passenger may take with him is now limited to one hun- 
dred pounds. Many miles of track have been torn up and 
the ordinary time-tables and services have undergone a 
drastic and progressive curtailment, the purpose of all these 
restrictions and readjustments being to relieve congestion, 
to keep the way clear for military traffic, to promote econ- 
omy, and to release as many men and as much equipment 
and rolling-stock as possible for the Front. With the simul- 
taneous reduction in the supply of petrol and of available 
horses, there must today be parts of Great Britain where 
movement is hardly freer than it was one hundred and fifty 
years ago. 

But what, above everything else, has enabled the rail- 
ways to rise to the full height of the national crisis is the 
system on which, from the first moment of the war, they 
have been administered. Competition between the compa- 
nies has utterly ceased. For the past forty months the 
British railways have been worked as a single interde- 
pendent system, with the facilities of each company at the 
service of them all. The agreement that was at once entered 
into with the State provided that all Government traffic 
should have priority and be carried free; that the Govern- 
ment should take all receipts from ordinary traffic, pay all 
operating expenses, and guarantee to the proprietors of the 
railways the same net revenue as they had earned in 1913. 
And, subject to minor adjustments, this agreement has been 
adhered to ever since. If, after the working expenses and 
the guaranteed net revenues of all the railways have been 
met, there is a surplus, the Government takes it. If there 
is a deficit, the Government finds the money to meet it. 

The arrangement has probably been a good one both 
for the railways and the State, but there are no published 
figures that show in detail how it has worked. The speeches 
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of the companies' chairmen at the annual meetings, never 
very illuminating orations, have since the war been merely 
a tissue of amiable generalities. The companies' accounts 
have been issued only in skeleton form. The Board of 
Trade Returns have shrunk to a single page of meaningless 
totals. A writer in the Edinburgh Review for January of 
this year estimated that during the first five months of the 
war, when trade was bad, the Treasury must have had to 
meet a considerable deficit; that throughout 1915, when 
business was booming, the Government had the better of 
the bargain; but that the balance has again been shifted by 
the three rises in railwaymen's wages, and that " there can 
be little doubt that for the latter months of 1916, and thence- 
forward indefinitely for at least as long as the war lasts, 
the Treasury will have to meet a substantial deficit." 

But even so, the financial results of the arrangement 
cannot be judged until we know the amount of Govern- 
ment traffic that has been carried free of charge and what 
the charges for it would have been at pre-war rates. Both 
sides so far appear to be well satisfied with things as they 
are. Mr. Bonar Law in December, 1916, assured the House 
of Commons that the State had made " a very good bargain," 
and that in spite of the successive bonuses, there was " every 
reason to believe there will be no financial loss, but probably 
some financial gain " as the result of the arrangement with 
the railways. The companies and the shareholders, for their 
part, seem equally pleased. They feel they have been fairly 
treated. With very few exceptions they have been enabled 
to maintain their 1913 dividends, and if some of them can 
reflect that they would have been a good deal better off 
without the agreement, others are equally conscious that it 
has saved them from something like collapse. 

When the Government took over the control of the rail- 
ways it left their management undisturbed. It vested their 
operation in an Executive Committee composed of the 
general managers of the thirteen principal lines, with the 
President of the Board of Trade as their official chairman, 
but with .the acting chairman, who is one of the general 
managers, exercising the real power and direction. To the 
ordinary trader and passenger there is nothing to indicate 
that the most revolutionary change in the history of British 
railways, or, indeed, any change at all, has taken place. The 
companies retain their distinctive names; they are operated 
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by the same general manager, with the same, though a 
smaller, staff as before ; they hold the usual annual meetings 
and are apparently governed by the familiar Boards of 
Directors; the fact that the supreme control is really in the 
hands of the Executive Committee, whose function it is to 
insure that all the companies work together as a harmonious 
whole, and whose orders and recommendations have behind 
them the full power of the Government, is not a fact that 
is obtruded on the public. But the general managers of 
the different companies never have much chance of forget- 
ting it. They can hardly have received since the war began 
much less than 1,000 circulars from the Executive Com- 
mittee necessitating vast inquiries and rearrangements, 
ordering innovations here, suggesting the abandonment of 
customary practices there, covering and transforming pretty 
nearly all the multifarious details as well as the accepted 
principles of railway management. The Government de- 
cides what it wants done; the Executive Committee deter- 
mine how it is to be done; the individual companies do it. 
There could, scarcely be a smoother or more effective system 
of co-operation towards a common and comprehensive end. 
It has become progressively clearer and clearer that the 
railways cannot, when the war is over, go back to their old 
positions and their old methods. Finance alone forbids it. 
The railwaymen have received in the past three years three 
successive additions of five shillings a week to their wages. 
They have been disguised under the name of war bonuses, 
but nobody that I know of expects them to disappear with 
the war. On the conclusion of peace the companies will 
find themselves faced with an increase of considerably over 
£20,000,000 a year in their wages bill. This sum exceeds 
by several millions the amount, some £17,000,000, paid out 
in 1913 as dividend on the Ordinary stock. But that is 
not all. The cost of material has risen by about sixty per 
cent, the increase is not likely to be scaled down for many 
years to come, and another huge item is thus added to the 
working expenses. Moreover, all the companies are behind- 
hand with renewals and repairs ; their goodwill, the creation 
of decades of assiduous labor, has been profoundly affected 
by a war that has played havoc with the normal channels 
of trade; some lines have been involuntarily advanced to a 
position of unwonted importance; others, through no fault 
of their own, have had to yield ground; and the State, 
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which is responsible for these upheavals, cannot, when peace 
returns, wash its hands of the immense problems of recon- 
struction they will bequeath. 

Were the Government to follow any such course, were 
it to terminate its contract on the conclusion of peace and 
to leave the railways to work out their own salvation, the 
result would be, first, that the companies as a whole would 
be hard put to it to pay any dividends at all on their Guar- 
anteed and Preference stocks; secondly, that the dividends 
on the Ordinary stock, representing nearly £500,000,000 of 
paid-up capital, would be wiped out; and, thirdly, that the 
directors would all but inevitably be driven to raise their 
rates just at a time when the national chances of recovering 
from the devastation of the war and of competing success- 
fully in international trade would largely depend on cheap 
transportation. The consequences of such a solution have 
only to be faced to put it out of court as impossible. 

There remain, therefore, two alternatives. One is that 
the Government should itself acquire the railways by pur- 
chase and operate them as it operates the Post Office; in 
other words, that the railway system of the United Kingdom 
should be nationalized. The other is that some such plan 
as has been found admirably effective in time of war should 
be continued into the years of peace, and that in return 
for a financial guarantee the State should assume control 
of general railway policy, should insist on the companies 
being worked together as they are now being worked to- 
gether, and should require the adoption of the reforms, the 
almost innumerable reforms, that the companies have too 
long resisted and that the pressure of the war has forced 
upon them. The choice will be between Government owner- 
ship and operation on the one hand, and a far more thor- 
oughgoing and rational system of State regulation and 
control and of State responsibility on the other. 

Of the two, nationalization is unquestionably the simpler 
solution. And just because of its simplicity those who have 
mastered the fallacy of the short cut in politics will incline 
to suspect it. The easy solution is usually the wrong solu- 
tion; and nothing can be easier or apparently more final 
than to get rid of the problems propounded by the private 
ownership of the railways by abolishing private ownership 
altogether. There is a completeness in such a plan that 
appeals to the type of reformer who likes all his remedies 
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to be annihilating, and who has not yet educated himself 
above the notion of a political cure-all. It is a plan, too, 
that a Government, confronted as ours will be in the days 
of reconstruction by a hundred gigantic questions, with no 
time to think anything out, and yet bound to do some- 
thing, will naturally incline to. 

And undoubtedly many interests will favor its adoption. 
People sometimes forget that by the Railways Act of 1844 
Parliament, on giving three months' notice, already has the 
legal right to buy up all the British railways built after that 
date at twenty-five years' purchase of the average profits 
for the three years preceding the exercise of its powers. A 
considerable and variegated body of opinion would like to 
see those powers turned to the fullest account the moment 
the war is over. Many shareholders, for instance, would 
welcome it. They have seen an enormous shrinkage in the 
value of railway securities during the past twenty years; 
they have seen expenses mounting up without any corre- 
sponding increase of receipts; they have seen dividends 
diminish until they now represent a return of no more than 
3L/2 per cent on the investment; they are well aware that 
the State purchase of private property in Great Britain 
rarely turns out to the disadvantage of the expropriated 
owner; and they would jump at a chance of exchanging 
their company certificates for State scrip on reasonable 
terms. 

Nor would the railway managers and officials be likely 
to oppose the transaction. They must long since have recog- 
nized that along their present lines they are fighting an 
almost hopeless fight; that they have inherited a redundant 
and waterlogged system; that they will never again be able 
to raise money on the old easy terms; that the growth on 
the one hand of motor and tramway competition, of local 
taxation, of the cost of labor and raw material, and of Gov- 
ernmental insistence upon shorter hours, more provisions for 
safety, and cast-iron rates, and, on the other hand, the oppo r 
sition that is always stirred up in and out of Parliament 
to any scheme of consolidation of interests among the com- 
panies which might offset some of the handicaps under 
which they are laboring, have gradually produced an impos- 
sible situation; and that as State officials, with a comfortable 
pension to look forward to, and able in the meanwhile to 
give all their time and thought to scientific railroading 
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instead of wasting much of their energy on squabbles* with 
their employees, or groups of traders or factions in Parlia- 
ment, their position would be at once freer and more satis- 
factory than it has been for the past two decades or is ever 
likely to be again. 

Shippers in general would approve of nationalization in 
the confident hope" that it would mean lower rates and even 
uniform rates, if not for all classes of freight, at least for 
the whole country. The public would be for it. On all 
such questions it has come to entertain a hazy presumption 
in favor of the State. It believes that there is a great deal 
of waste under the present system of company ownerships. 
It has a feeling that the labor problem would be more easily 
handled if the Government owned and operated the railways, 
and that the country would be less exposed to the menace 
of a general strike. It has heard of the profit of nearly 
£40,000,000 made in one year by the Prussian State rail- 
ways, and it sees visions of a similar sum being devoted 
" to the relief of taxation." But by all odds the strongest 
influence that is propelling us towards nationalization is that 
of the railway employees. They count upon it as a sure 
stepping-stone towards higher wages or fewer hours, and 
most probably towards both desiderata simultaneously; and, 
being a compact electoral and Parliamentary force and an 
important wing of the Labor Party, which is more and more 
governing our politics, their views on the future of railway 
policy are likely to be decisive. 

Now, there cannot be much doubt that nationalization 
or any scheme which brought the British railways under a 
single unified control would find an ample field for economy 
and improvements. No one pretends that the 250 different 
companies which work the 24,000 miles of line and the 
56,000 miles of track in the United Kingdom are the last 
word in railway administration or that our transportation 
system is a model of what such a system should be. It grew 
up in the usual spasmodic, haphazard fashion of all private 
enterprises; it was overloaded from its infant days with 
abnormally heavy expenses for land, lawyers and material 
— no railways in the world carry such a burden of capital 
per mile of line as our own; it never evolved from its own 
ranks or encountered in Parliament any man with a real 
sense of railway statesmanship ; it passed through one phase 
of wild-cat finance and another, and later a phase of cut- 
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throat competition; and it finds itself today weighed down 
by duplicating services, extravagant and extraneous under- 
takings, a faulty technique, the jealousies of Parliament, 
the restlessness of Labor, the importunity of traders, and a 
suspicious, if not a hostile, attitude of the public mind. 

Assuredly in all this there is scope enough for enormous 
savings. The British railway managers in the past would 
seem to have committed two fundamental errors. First, in- 
stead of concentrating on their main business of furnishing 
cheap, safe and rapid transportation, they have branched 
out into a variety of side-shows, such as the collection and 
delivery of goods, hotels, steamers, docks, engine works, car 
and locomotive shops, and so on, and have thus involved 
themselves in great expenditure on the provision of facili- 
ties that are accessory, but not essential to their central 
functions as carriers. Secondly, they have handled their 
business in a retail and not a wholesale fashion. The full 
wagonload and the full trainload are of the essence of sound 
railway operation. But the curse, the fatal weakness, the 
irredeemable fault, of British railway operation has been 
half-loaded wagons and half-empty trains. The average 
American freight car carries a load of about 22 tons; the 
ordinary Prussian car of 12 tons is always loaded up to 
seventy-five per cent of its capacity; the British truck is 
supposed to hold 10 tons, but probably carries on an average 
somewhere less than three. 

There is the root evil of our railway system. British 
managers in aiming at small consignments and rapid deliv- 
ery have had to pile up an immense amount of rolling-stock 
that is practically never employed to anything like its full 
capacity, and have scattered traffic over the largest number 
of points instead of concentrating it at the fewest. Rates 
can never be as low in Great Britain as in America or France 
or Germany because of the comparative shortness of the 
haul. But they might be considerably lower than they are 
— and nothing else can effectively and permanently reduce 
them — if the full wagonload and the full trainload, such as 
we have today under pressure of the war, were to become 
the rule and not the exception of British railway practice. 
How little our managers have made these two essentials the 
object of their policy may be proved from the fact which 
Mr. W. M. Acworth has repeatedly emphasized that our 
British methods of railway accounting do not show what is 
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the average rate charged for carrying a passenger or a ton 
of goods a mile; what is the average weight of goods con- 
veyed in a truck or in a train; or what is the volume of traffic 
carried over a given line. 

I cannot see that nationalization is likely to advance the 
introduction of these two radical reforms, which would revo- 
lutionize the goods traffic and the passenger traffic of the 
kingdom. On the other hand,. there is little chance of get- 
ting them introduced at all unless the supreme authority of 
the State in some form or other stands over the separate 
companies and insists upon their compliance and co-opera- 
tion. Whether Governmental ownership and operation is 
the only method of bringing the companies into a working 
unison is precisely the point that has to be determined. The 
difficulties and the dangers of any such solution are grave 
and manifold. It would mean a vast issue of Government 
stock at a time when our national finances are already suf- 
ficiently precarious. It would bring the State with a rush 
into the field of private enterprise as hotel proprietor, engine 
builder, steamboat owner, and so on. It would throw back 
upon the ratepayers throughout the kingdom the amounts 
now contributed by the railway companies for local taxa- 
tion; and there is no conceivable possibility that it would 
satisfy all the interests concerned or fulfil all the expecta- 
tions that its advocates hold out. The State, in other words, 
even after reaping the benefits of a more centralized and 
therefore theoretically a more economical administration, 
will be as impotent as the companies themselves to reduce 
rates, increase facilities, shorten hours of labor, and raise 
wages at one and the same time. 

As a matter of fact, foreign experience and one's 
own knowledge of the British character and of British 
institutions forbid one to be excessively optimistic as to 
the advantages of nationalization. It has meant abroad 
(1) the exalting of red tape, (2) abnormally large and 
ill-disciplined staffs, who are not allowed to form labor 
unions or to go out on strike, and who enjoy few or none 
of the privileges and supplementary benefits furnished by 
the British companies to their employees as a matter both 
of generosity and of justice; (3) a lack of initiative and 
responsibility among the heads of the various departments ; 
(4) a standard of rolling-stock, train service and station 
building rather decidedly inferior to our own; (5) rates fixed 
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by the arbitrary will of the administration and on a prin- 
ciple of uniformity that makes adjustment to particular 
conditions and requirements impossible; (6) a slower and 
less dependable transport of freight and very inadequate 
compensation for lost, damaged or delayed goods; - (7) a 
startling enhancement of the ratio of expenditure for re- 
ceipts, or else a severe limitation of the sums paid out in 
extensions and improvements; and (8) advancement and 
promotion determined by political " pull," and the whole 
administration of the roads and the whole course of railway 
policy saturated by politics. 

There is no reason to think that we in Great Britain 
would be immune from the ill-effects of adding some 600,000 
electors to the Government pay-roll or from the paralyzing 
influence which bureaucratic control seems everywhere to 
exercise on enterprise, invention, and the higher kinds of 
directing ability. On the other hand, it is a clear necessity 
of the situation that the State after the war should act far 
more helpfully and thoroughly than hitherto as a general 
superintendent of the British railways, with a financial 
stake in their prosperity. Our old system of State control 
from the outside has admittedly broken down. The alterna- 
tive of State purchase and of State management is one that 
is as attractive to the unthinking as it is likely, in the special 
circumstances of Great Britain, to be disastrous in practice. 
Is there no scheme of State partnership that can be devised, 
one that will bring in the State as the majority stockholder 
in all the companies, that will place its decisive power at 
the service of the directors, that will enable it to exert the 
necessary influence to effect otherwise unobtainable reforms, 
that will give it a financial interest in the results, and that 
will thus combine Government direction and responsibility 
with private initiative and experience? Arrangements of 
this general character are not unknown, and have worked 
remarkably well in the case of minor public utilities such as 
gas and tramway undertakings. There is no intrinsic reason 
why some such plan, infinitely preferable to the bald solution 
of Government ownership and involving no great change in 
the present wartime relations between the companies and 
the State, should not be applied to the problem of the 
British railways. 

Sydney Brooks. 



